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New York, JANUARY 26, 1920 


No. 13 


A TEACHER OF ENGLISH ON THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


Mutato nomine fabula de te narratur 


Among the periodicals that come to my desk is the 
Howard University Record, published at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., an institution for 
colored men and colored women. In this periodical, 
14.29-36 (November, 1919), there was an article 
entitled Reconstruction in the Teaching of English, by 
Mr. G. David Houston, Professor of English at Howard 
University. If there is truth in the doctrine, as old 
at least as Pliny the Younger and Plautus, that misery 
loves company, the much bedeviled teacher of the 
Classics will find comfort in what Professor Houston 
has to say (29-31) of the ineffectiveness of English 
teaching in School and College, which he seems to 
ascribe, in large part, at any rate, to erroneous tenden- 
cies on the part of teachers of English. One thinks 
of the article by Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard 
University, entitled Is Modern Language Teaching a 
Failure? (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 4.74-77, 82-85). 

I quote now a paragraph from Professor Houston's 
paper (31), because, mutatis mutandis, it has im- 
portance for the teacher of Latin and Greek. 


The gravest mistake, perhaps, in teaching English 
is the attempt to teach literature as though it were a 
subject like history, or mathematics, or physics. 
Many instructors fail to realize that the interpretation 
of literature, like that of any other art, depends pri- 
marily upon the development of the critical faculty. 
Frequency in reading does not necessarily imply 
intelligence in reading. Instructors, therefore, must 
not conclude that because they have covered, in 
an artificial fashion, a number of literary master- 
pieces, they have created within their students an 
appreciation of literature. A far more substantial 
training lies in a systematic drill in analysis and synthe- 
sis, the very processes which a well organized course 
in composition employs. The better qualified a 
student is to express his own thought, the better 
qualified he becomes to interpret the thought of another, 
and the more readily will he interpret and enjoy 
literature. Whenever this sober truism is fully appre- 
ciated by instructors in English, the aesthetic aim will 
cease to dominate their instruction; and composition 
will be given its rightful place in the course in English. 
No longer will instructors try to inject into their stu- 
dents an appreciation of literature, but rather develop 
in them the power of interpreting and, consequently, of 
enjoying the printed page. 


On page 34, Professor Houston complains bitterly of 


the practice of making the department of English 
a veritable dumping-ground for teachers who show no 
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promise in teaching other subjects. The prevalent 
opinion seems to be that anybody can teach English. 


A similar opinion with respect to the teaching of Latin 
has been prevalent, I am afraid, throughout many parts 
of our country. 

Of the minimum equipment of the teacher of English, 
Professor Houston now proceeds to speak. If we substi- 
tute Latin for English, the following paragraphs will 
be distinctly pertinent to the teacher of Latin (34-35): 


It follows, then, that the minimum knowledge of 
an instructor in English must conform to the three-fold 
aim of the study. Such an instructor must know 
English grammar, and must know it not as a collection 
of memory gems, but as a real science that can be ap- 
plied. The study of formal English grammar has been 
tossed about so carelessly by untrained teachers of 
English that its cause has suffered in recent years, and 
both teacher and student have grown to look upon it 
as a valueless study. The real function of the study 
of grammar, therefore, seems to be misunderstood, and 
its service to the teacher of English overlooked. 

Grammar is the science of letters, of words, and of 
sentences. It considers and examines language from 
its most elementary form to its most complex organi- 
zation. It does not, of course, guarantee correctness 
in writing or talking any more than anatomy guarantees 
deftness in surgery. Its aim is the acquisition of 
knowledge to help the art of composition, precisely as 
the aim of anatomy is the acquisition of knowledge to 
help the art of surgery. The instructor of English, 
therefore, must know the science of every construction 
in the language. Imagine how much respect a student 
entertains for the teacher who mutters incoherent and 
unintelligible sentences, when the question of a right 
or wrong construction is raised in the class. . . . 

The instructor in English, further, must know how 
to write the English language with clearness and 
accuracy. He need not necessarily be a writer of note, 
but he must be able to write naturally, logically, and 
tastefully. He must be able to go to the board occas- 
ionally to write concrete illustrations of what he 
teaches. Students of high school and college age 
secretly demand some evidence of their instructor's 
oo knowledge of the subject which he teaches. 

or this reason, if for no other, the instructor should 
occasionally satisfy their demand. He will surely have 
wider influence with his class. If he cannot write 
clearly and accurately, he has no place in a classroom 
in which English is taught. If he is deficient in the 
principles of composition, he is a disgrace to his pro- 
fession. Every instructor in English must exemplify 
his own teachings, and not imitate the instructor who 
told his class that a preposition was “‘the wrong part 
of speech to end the sentence with’’. 


The enemies of the Classics have long made the 
charge that teachers of the Classics devote entirely 
too much time to grammatical drill. The charge may 


_have been well founded once, but I often fear, myself, 
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hat in our efforts to escape the odium philologicum, we 

teachers of the Classics have been running, and are 
running very markedly now, to the opposite extreme. 
How one can learn to read Latin without a knowledge 
of certain grammatical facts I am absolutely at a loss 
to understand. Again, I cannot understand how we 
can dispense with names or labels for those facts, in a 
word with grammatical terminology. A teacher of 
Latin and Greek at any rate must know his grammatical 
facts; he ought, further, to be able to talk about them 
intelligently, and to think about them intelligently. | 
do not wish to be understood or misunderstood as 
implying that I am against the simplification of gram- 
matical terminology for class-room purposes. What 
I am arguing against at the moment is the doctrine 
which I have heard expressed several times lately in 
public, that we could dispense in our teaching with 
practically all syntax and practically all our familiar 
grammatical terminology. And yet the pathos of the 
situation is that, if a simpler terminology is offered, it 
is not accepted, it will not be accepted by teachers, not 
even (I much fear) by those who have talked of the 
burden imposed upon them and upon their pupils by 
the current grammatical terminology. What would 
happen if one were to publish a Beginner’s Latin Book 
in which the term Indirect Object did net appear at 
all? What would happen if a Beginner’s Latin Book 
said, simply, that the object of a verb was very fre- 
quently in the accusative case, quite frequently in the 
dative case, and sometimes even in the ablative or 
in the genitive, and went on to speak then, simply and 
plainly, of accusative objects, dative objects, ablative 
objects, and genitive objects? What would happen if a 
Beginner’s Latin Book, or even a Latin Grammar, were 
to describe the dative case merely as the case of the 
person or the personified thing interested in some 
way or other, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in the activities of the verb, and were to stop 
there? Something like ten years ago I was told that 
the third edition back of a certain Latin Grammar 
was still selling well!! 

I note that Professor Houston emphasizes the point 
that the instructor in English ought to know how to 
write the English language with clearness and accuracy. 
So, surely, should the teacher of Latin know how to 
write the Latin language with clearness and accuracy. 
May I ask this question: If every teacher of Latin 
knew how to write the Latin language with clearness 
and accuracy, how much complaint should we hear 
about the difficulty of teaching pupils in School or in 
College to write Latin? 

I make one last quotation from Professor Houston's 
article (35): 

The instructor of English, moreover, must know the 
literary history of the language which he is teaching, 
and must be well read in English and American litera- 
ture. His information must be both extensive and 
intensive; this is, he must have an extensive knowledge 
of the whole range of the literature and an intensive 
knowledge of the authors most commonly studied. He 


should, consequently, be able to recall easily the 
significant periods and movements in the literary history 
of England and America, together with the contem- 
po history of such periods and movements; and 

e should know intimately and critically the masters 


of the language which he teaches. 
Cu. 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION IN LATIN 
(Concluded from page 93) 


The view that any passive participle may at any 
moment assume transitive function would hardly have 
obtained such wide adherence, were it not that in some 
passages the retention of the passive sense makes the 
expression seem strange, even absurd. But we may 
not measure a foreign idiom too precisely by the 
standard of our own usage. Brugmann, 134, remarks 
that ‘for our modern feeling the Greeks and the Romans 
in their combination of accusative with verb went be- 
yond what we moderns usually permit ourselves with 
that case’. From the point of view of English, which 
has no nominal accusative, I should rather say that the 
ancients went beyond what we are accustomed to think 
permissible in that transference of the epithet which 
we commonly call hypallage. I shall try to show 
that boldness in hypallage is commoner than, perhaps, 
we usually realize, not only in Latin prose as well as 
poetry, but also in English prose. 

We read in Terence, Haut. 1061, rufamne illam virgi- 
nem, caesiam, sparso ore, adunco naso? The speaker 
does not mean that the girl is all red and all blue, or 
that she is particolored: she has red hair and blue eyes; 
compare Vitruvius 6.1.3 gentes directo capillo et rufo, 
oculis caesiis, and Donatus on Terence, Hec. 440. The 
citations under caestus in the Thesaurus show that 
in more formal prose the epithet is applied to the eyes 
or to their color, while more colloquial writers apply 
it to a person or an animal. In like manner crispus, 
properly used of the hair, is employed also of the person; 
so subcripsus, Rhetor ad Her. 4.63. In English, 
‘red’ (illustrated by such historical personages as Wil- 
liam Rufus, “William the rede Kynge’’, as an English 
chronicler of the thirteenth century calls him, and Rob 
Roy) has lasted down to our own time as an equivalent 
for ‘red-haired’; the Oxford Dictionary tells us that 
earlier English used ‘black’ to denote ‘with black hair 
and eyes’, a usage of which Pepys’s diary affords 
abundant illustration; and in his Pilgrim on the Gila, 
Owen Wister, having occasion to speak frequently 
of two young Mormons, one—as he says, with a 
less complete transference of the epithet—a ‘‘yellow- 
head”, the other curly-haired, calls them constantly 
by the nicknames “Curly” and ‘Yellow”’. 

The addition to the adjective of a noun specifying 
the part makes the bearing of the epithet clearer. 
Horace's characterization, Carm. 2.4.14, of Phyllis as 
flava is less distinct than Ovid's description, Met. 
6.118, of Ceres as flava comas. George Eliot is very 
exact when she speaks, in Adam Bede, Chapter VI, of 
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pigs “‘muddy as to the legs and curled as to the tail’. 
But the more precise phrase is the less natural. The 
child thought logically, who complained that his father 
called him ‘‘a dirty little devil”, when ‘‘there was only 
a little eggy mess" on his tunic; but the father hada 
right feeling for the possibilities of language. 

A participle employed in the same way in Latin is 
cinctus, with its compounds. Properly it applies to 
the dress; but it is used freely of the person". 

Let us apply this interpretation to a phrase of 
Vergil. In G. 4.13 he wrote picti squalentia terga 
lacerti, in Aen. 7.796 pictt scuta Labici. The lizard 
with striped back may be called a striped lizard; can 
we call the warrior with painted shield a painted 
warrior? The question has been answered in the nega- 
tive, and we are told to render picti by ‘having painted’. 
But this objection did not occur to Seneca in Apoc. 12, 
caeruleos scuta Brigantas; nor to Vergil in Aen. 9.163, 
purpurei cristis iuvenes, 10.722, purpureum pennis; 
nor to Horace, Carm. 1.35.12 purpurei tyranni, for pur- 
purati; nor to Statius, Sil. 4.1.26 purpurei patres, 
of the senators wearing the latus clavus. Nor has it 
been felt as a hindrance to that English usage by 
which we speak of the Black Prince, the Black, Grey, 
and White Friars, and by which three famous British 
regiments have been called the Buffs, the Blues, and 
the Black Watch. Other parallels can easily be found 
in military language and the language of chivalry; see 
Oxford Dictionary under ‘black’, ‘grey’, and ‘red’. 

Let us look at a Vergilian passage which has no 
such English parallels: Aen. 2.273 perque pedes tra- 
iectus lora tumentis (compare 3.428, 10.157). Logi- 
cally it is absurd to say that Hector is passed through 
his own feet as to thongs; the poet should have written 
loris traiectis. But it is equally absurd of Herodotus, 
1.171, to speak of men put around their own necks as to 
their shields"; almost as absurd of Silius, 10.15 quem 
spicula densus Cantaber urgebat, to say ‘the Canta- 
brian, thick as to darts, beset Cato’, when he means 
that the Cantabrians beset Cato with close-bristling 
darts (or darts hurled in close succession?). But 
we cannot make mepixeluevoe or densus govern the 


wOf the dress: cincus, Ovid, Met. 1.382; discinctus, Horace. 
Serm. 1.2.132; recinctus, Aen. 4.518, Ovid, Am. 1.5.0, A.A. 1.529, 
F. 3.645. Horace uses also demissus, Serm. eae 95, 90, and 
subductus, Serm. 1.2.26. Of the person: cinctus, Horace, Serm. 
2.8.10; Petronius 126; discinctus, Aen. 8.724; Horace, Epod, 1.34, 
Serm. 2.1.73; Ovid, Her. 6.80, A.A.1.421; incinctus, Ovid, F. 2.634, 
explained by Peter as = succinctus, a sense not recognized by Lewis 
and Short; praecinctus, Horace, Serm. 1.5.6, 2.8.70; Petronius 19; 
succinctus, Plautus, Rud. 411; Horace, Serm. 2.6.107; Propertius 

.3.62; Ovid, F. 1.310, Met. 8.660, 9.90; Statius, Sil. 3.1.26; 
artial 2.46.8, 12.24.7; Petronius 21, 67. An accusative of 
specification is added, Ovid, Met. 6.59, 10.536, F. 5.675 (confirming 
eter’s interpretation); Statius, Sil. 4.2.34; Petronius 60: prob- 
ably an ablative of specification in Aen. 12.401; Horace, Serm. 
1.8.23; Tibullus 3.2.18; Ovid, F.5.217. 

Wrepl rois abyéow mwepixeluevar (sc, Tas dowldas.) 
= so Thucydides 1.126.11 ol éwererpau- 
pwdvot Thy purAakhy, The Greek dative, used as object of the 
active, may become the subject of the passive. English, which says 
‘I was given a book’, ‘I was given to understand’, cannot quarrel 
with the license. Vergil might have argued from B.G. 5.35.6 
Balventio femur tragula traicitur, that he was equally justified 
in turning a dative of reference into the subject; compare Ovid, 
Met. 12.269 with Seneca, Prov. §.2. But probably neither poet 
thought thus of the matter; both were copying a foreign idiom. 


accusative; and we need not demand that (ratectus 
should be so taken in defiance of Latin idiom. Such 
expressions, impossible if taken word for word, are 
created as a whole and based on similar phrases. Ver- 
gil’s reasoning is easily perceived. If in G. 4.181 crura 
plenae = cruribus plenis, if in Aen. 4.509 crinis effusa = 
crinibus effusis", then traiectus lora = traiectis loris. 
The first proposition in the series must be granted, 
and it leads directly to the second and the third. 
With the third the process of development ends in 
a logically absurd phrase; but the process is strictly 
logical, and we may say with truth that ‘there’s method 
in this madness’. 

It has been said that the participle, regarded as 
a middle, may express that which has been done to a 
person. In some of the instances where this explana- 
tion isapplied there seems to be a confusion between two 
senses of ‘have’. When I say ‘I had the house painted’, 
I am the auctor rei, the cause, the instigator, of the 
action; and so the Greek middle may be used, as 
mojoacba isin Xenophon, Anab. 5.3.5 and 6. But 
when I say ‘I had my head broken’, I am the sufferer, 
and here Greek uses the passive; see Andocides 1.61; 
Lysias 3.14 and 40. 

The Roman poets employed the accusative of the 
part with a passive participle much more freely than did 
the Greeks. For this there were two chief reasons. 
The first is, that Latin was a prosaic language, which 
had not, like Greek and English, a poetic vocabulary; 
the Roman poets had to create poetic phrases and by 
artful combination make a familiar word seem novel 
(Horace, A.P.47). The second, which applies parti- 
cularly to epic and elegiac verse, is that the Roman 
was forcing into dactylic meter a language not especially 
adapted to it. Final short vowels are very helpful in 
making dactyls; Latin had not nearly so many as 
Greck. It made great play with that which it had in 
greatest abundance, the -a of feminine nominative 
singular and neuter plural; a very considerable pro 
portion of the occurrences of accusative with passive 
participle show one or the other of these forms", 

I do not offer these remarks in proof of my point; 
the same poetic result is produced, the same metrical 
convenience served, if the participles are transitive. 
But it is to be observed that transfer of epithet takes 
place, sometimes with a very singular phrase as the 
result, with other cases than the accusative: Aen. 
2.651 effusi lacrimis, 6.353 excussa magistro, 11.871 
equis aversi (v. lect. eguos): Propertius 2.31.3 (por- 


“The shift in construction, like the use of different words for 
‘hair’, seems to be due chiefly to metrical considerations: compare 
G. 4.337 caesariem effusae; Ovid, Met. 13.688 effusaeque comas; 
Catullus 64.301 effusis crinibus; Silius 1.03 crine effuso; Tibullus 
1.3.8; Ovid, Her. 7.70 effusis comis; Ovid, Am. 1.7.39 effuso 
capillo (compare Her. 10.47, R.A. 504, Met. 9.01, Tibullus 3.8.9; 
contrast Aen. 10,838, where the ablative might have been used). 

SCatullus, 4 instances in 5; Versil, §3 in 74; Horace, 8 in 15; 
Tibullus, 18 in 20; Propertius, 13 in 15; the Metamorphoses, 41 
in 61. I might have counted the occasional vocative in -¢; the 
frequency of caput and latus may be due to difficulty with the 
tribrach in dactylic verse; and Aen. 9.582 shows not only avoidance 
of the tribrach but also the occasional convenience of final cons»- 
nant (compare Aen, 11.777). 
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ticus) Poenis digesta columnis (see Ramsay's note); 
Ovid, Met. 4.261 incompta capillis; Statius, Sil. 5.1.23 
siccatam membris, Theb. 3.680 laceris turbata capil- 
lis, 4.725 non ora modo angustisque perusti faucibus (a 
curious blending of two constructions); Martial 1.55.5 
picta colit Spartani frigora saxi, 6.93.4 detracta cani 
transtiberina cutis, 7.7.3 fractusque cornu iam ter 
improbo Rhenus, 8.55.8 marmore picta Nomas. Mr. 
Gordis calls attention to the desirability of comparing 
the ablative with the accusative of specification. 

One of these passages is worth dwelling on: Aen. 
6.353 tua ne spoliata armis, excussa magistro de- 
ficeret navis: contrast 1.115, 10.590; Martial 12.14.4. 
Sidgwick’s rendering “‘reft of its helmsman”’ (similarly 
Page) is interesting, because ‘reave’ has the double 
sense which excutere lacks and may be Latinized either 
by spoliare or by eripere. No doubt Page and Deuticke 
are right in saying that one reason for the novel turn 
of phrase (nove dixit pro excusso magistro, says 
Servius) is concinnity; the two feminine participles, 
the two ablatives of separation, match perfectly. And 
of this shifting of the verb from one construction, and 
consequently from one meaning, to another Deuticke 
gives good Vergilian examples, and others, Latin and 
English, are common: compare circumdare, donare, 
‘present’; Livy 40.39.10 manantia sanguine spolia, 
‘spoils dripping with blood’. None the less this use of 
excussa remains very bold, because solitary; and along 
with the intention to be bold and so poetical there is the 
achievement of the necessary dactyl. 

The metrical gain in shifting epithets is prettily 
shown in Tibullus 1.7.6 evinctos bracchia capta duces. 
Evinctus applies as easily to the person as to the part, 
captus properly only to the person. But neither 
captos duces evinctis bracchits nor captos duces evinctos 
bracchia would yield the desired result; Tibullus shifted 
both epithets and gained two beautiful dactyls for his 
pentameter. Compare Propertius 4.8.24, and Aeschy- 
lus, Pers. 277, cited in The Classical Review 16 (1902), 
435, by Headlam, who has some very interesting 
remarks on transference of epithet. 

Of course the striking shift of epithet in this passage 
of Tibullus is that from person to part; those which 
I am urging that we should recognize as such are 
from part to person. The two are different sides of 
the same usage—a usage widely spread and intimately 
connected with that shift in construction and sense 
of the finite verb of which I have just spoken. Hy- 
pallage in Greek and Latin has received much attention; 
I do not know how closely it has been studied in English. 
My own imperfect observations lead me to think that 
in English the transfer of the epithet from the sub- 
ordinate to the principal noun is archaic or colloquial, 
while that from the principal to the subordinate is 
more conspicuously illustrated in modern literature. 
I will cite three examples of the latter, perhaps as 
bold as anything in Latin. A modern English writer 
on finance (Hartley Withers, The Meaning of Money, 7) 
speaks of “drawing a reluctant checque’’; a modern 


English novelist (Richard Pryce, Christopher, 114) 
writes ‘‘Trimmer’s laughing hand covered his mouth”; 
in a story which appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in 
1912 (Bashford, His Own Country, 553) the author 
describes his hero as ‘‘smoking a perplexed cigar”. 

To sum up: the perfect participle cannot be tran- 
sitive unless the verb has a perfect indicative of the 
compound form; the passive participle with the 
accusative of specification is only one, and a favorite, 
equivalent of the prosaic ablative absolute; and the 
most difficult cases may often be explained by hypal- 
lage. 

There are, however, some peculiar extensions of the 
construction in Silver Latin, in which the accusative 
represents indeed an ablative, but an ablative with 
which the participle, or the adjective, could not agree. 
These differ from Vergil’s tratectus lora, in that violence 
is not done, as there, to the sense and proper applica- 
tion of the epithet, but to the syntactical relation 
between it and the dependent substantive. 

Silius writes, in 2.232, membra levis celsique decus 
fraudata superbum corporis. Since fraudare may de- 
note ‘steal’ as well as ‘rob’, we may regard decus frau- 
data as equivalent to decore fraudato; or, retaining the 
second and more usual signification, we may suppose 
that Silius was influenced by the example of dgaipedeis 
and ouvAnéels, just as Lucan, in 9.679 caesa caput Gorgo, 
reproduces Xenophon’s dworundévres ras kepadras. But 
neither explanation will answer for Silius 4.537 orbus 
partem visus; the adjective in both languages requires 
a case expressing separation (ablative or genitive), and 
orba parte is impossible. Apparently Silius, having 
employed in the first passage an unusual, but defensible, 
phrase, uses it in the second passage as a model on which 
to form one quite indefensible. I know of no parallel 
to this, nor to Juvenal 8.4 umeros minorem, which 
reading of P, if retained, as it is by most editors, cer- 
tainly means the same thing as the variant of some 
manuscripts, umero minorem, which is printed by 
Housman in the Corpus Poetarum. A preference of 
the more difficult reading involves a belief that the 
substitution of an accusative for the ablative of degree 
was, in Juvenal’s view, an ornament of style. 

Matthiae, Gr. Gr., Eng. trans., 424.2, parallels 
Vergil, Buc. 3.106 inscripti nomina regum flores, with 
Sophocles, Trach. 157 déArov éyyeypauuévny tvvOhyara; 
and Tournier, in his note on the Sophoclean passage, cites 
also Plato, Legg. 854 D r@ ypadels 
and Xenophon, Anab. 5.4.32 raéumpoobev rdvra 
éoreypévous dvOéuov. TheGreek accusative is that of the 
inner object; but for Vergil, when he copied the Greek, the 
essential fact was the formal correspondence with such 
a phrase as pectus signata, G.4.15; in either case the 
ablative absolute might be used. The same is true 
of Statius, Ach. 1.853 (2.179), orbem caelatum pugnas 
(compare Pliny, N. H. 33.155; Valerius Flaccus 1.402) 
over against Silius 10.175 caelatus Gorgone parmam, 
for caelare may take as object either the thing on whch 
the image is engraved or the image produced by the 
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process of engraving. On the other hand percutere, 
‘stamp’, if its use is sufficiently exhibited by Lewis and 
Short, takes as object only the coin, not the impress; 
accordingly Statius, Theb. 2.277 infaustas percussum 
adamanta figuras, is a bold innovation, modelled on the 
use of the accusative with inscriptus and caelatus, but 
capable of being turned not into percussis figuris, but 
only into percussum figuris, so that the accusative 
takes the place of an ablative of means. That is the 
case also in two combinations for which no such model 
exists, Valerius Flaccus 3.581 nox luctiferas crinita 
faces (contrast Ovid, Met. 4.771 crinita draconibus ora) 
and Silius 10.177 Gorgoneos virgo succincta furores 
(contrast Silius 10.190 succincti dolis); whether also 
in Statius, Theb. 4.267 imbelli parma pictus Calydonia 
matris proelia, is a matter for doubt. Either proeltis 
in parma pictis or parma proeliis picta would be normal; 
is imbelli parma ablative of specification or of place? 
If the former, proelia replaces an ablative of means; 
if the latter, pictus proelia is to be classed with tratectus 
lora as involving an illogical transference of the epithet. 

Advocates of the medial use of the participle can, of 
course, claim pictus proelia and succincta furores as 
illustrations of their view. But orbus partem resists 
their explanation; so, too, does Silius 10.177 antiqua 
tumentem nomina, where the name is the ground for 
pride, and the accusative therefore replaces the ablative 
of cause which we find in Ovid, Met. 15.755 Mithrada- 
teis tumentem nominibus. Between the phrase of 
Silius and that of Statius, Theb. 3.600 corda tumens, 
there is no connection of sense; but the fact that the 
ablative is possible in either case makes a connection 
of form; compare Silius 11.556 tument ingenio on the 
one hand with corda tumens, on the other with Tacitus, 
Hist. 4.19 intumuere superbia. Ingenio and superbia 
are ablatives of very different sorts; but Silius and his 
contemporaries were willing to disregard syntactical 
nicety for the sake of a novel phrase, not that they were 
ignorant of the significations of the cases but they felt 
themselves masters of their language to the extent 
of being able to prefer, when it pleased them, the impli- 
cations of form to those of sense. 


How 10. J. Wm. HAMILTON KIRK. 


REVIEWS 


T. Lucretius Carus, Of the Nature of Things: A Metri- 
cal Translation. By William Ellery Leonard. 


London: J. M. Dent and Sons Limited; New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company (1916). Pp. 
xv + 301. $2.00. 


In his apologia for the use of verse the translator 
states in his Preface that he is persuaded that for a 
certain 
accuracy of meaning, verse is preferable to prose: 
(1) verse permits a wider and more apposite choice 
of syntactical construction (2) verse 
gives to the many repetitions of ideas, words, phrases, 
and clauses their proper relevancy and 


copiousness—the abbondanza Lucretiana. . 
verse, by its very cadences, by its metrical emphases, 
possesses . . an instrument scarcely available 
in the pedestrian rhythms of prose. 


Later he claims for verse a higher accuracy, an accuracy 
of the imagination at once interpretative and creative. 
He avers that prose translations are inadequate except 
as a handbook for the student with the Latin text 
before him. 


The very absence of imaginative fervor ruins the effect 
—the movement, the élan, of the ideas as ideas, because 
ruining their effect as poetry. 

How successful the translator has been in making 
good his claim for the metrical form may be judged 
from his rendition of a few representative passages 
selected from different parts of the poem. 

1.174-179 and 1.208-212 are turned thus: 


Again, why see we lavished o’er the iands 

At spring the rose, at summer heat the corn, 
The vines that mellow when the autumn lures, 
lf not because the fixéd seeds of things 

At their own season must together stream, 
And new creations oaly be revealed 

When the due times arrive and pregnant earth 
Safely may give unto the shores of light 

Her tender progenies? 


Lastly we see 
How far the tilled surpass the fields untilled 
And to the labour of our hands return 
Their more abounding crops; there are indeed 
Within the earth primordial germs of things, 
Which, as the plowshare turns the fruitful clods 
And kneads the mould, we quicken into birth. 


The famous verses, 2.1-10, the translator has ren- 
dered thus: 


’Tis sweet, when, down the mighty main, the winds 
Roll up its waste of waters, from the land 
To watch another’s labouring anguish far, 
Not that we joyously delight that man 
Should thus be smitten, but because 'tis sweet 
To mark what evils we ourselves be spared; 
Tis sweet, again, to view the mighty strife 
Of armies embattled yonder o’er the plains, 
Ourselves no sharers 1n the peril; but naught 
There is more goodly than to hold the high 
Serene plateaus, well fortressed by the wise, 
Whence thou may’st look below on other men 
And see them ev’rywhere wand'ring, all dispersed 
In their lone seeking for the road of life. 


A fair instance of the translator’s method in dealing 
with the mythological matter of the poem may be gained 
from the following rendition of 3.978-986: 


And, verily, those tortures said to be 

In Acheron, the deep, they all are ours 
Here in this life. No Tantalus, benumbed 
With baseless terror, as the fables tell, 
Fears the huge boulder hanging in the air: 
But, rather, in life an empty dread of Gods 
Urges mortality, and each one fears 

Such all of fortune as may chance to him. 
Nor eat the vultures into Tityus 

Prostrate in Acheron, nor can they find, 
Forsooth, throughout eternal ages, aught 
To pry around for in that mighty breast. 
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We note next the rendering of one of the more scienti- 


fic parts of the poem (4.42 ff.): 
And thus I say that effigies of things, 
And tenuous shapes from off the things are sent, 
From off the utmost outside of the things, 
Which are like films or may be named a rind, 
Because the image bears like look and form 
With what so body has shed it fluttering forth— 
And some more interwoven and condensed— 
As when the locusts in the summertime 
Put off their glossy tunics. 


The poet’s notion of the savage period in the history 
of the human race (5.990-998) is given thus: 

Indeed, in those days here and there a man, 

More oftener snatched upon, and gulped by fangs, 

Afforded the beasts a food that roared alive, 

Echoing through groves and hills and forest-trees, 

Even as he viewed his living flesh entombed 

Within a living grave; whilst those whom flight 

Had saved, with bone and body bitten, shrieked, 

Pressing their quivering palms to loathsome sores, 

With horrible voices for eternal death— 

Until, forlorn of help, and witless what 

Might medicine their wounds, the writhing pangs 

Took them from life. 


The poet's incisive question why lightning, if hurled 
by Jove, should strike an innocent man (6.387-395), 
the translator presents as follows: 

But if Jupiter 

And other gods shake those effulgent vaults 

With dread reverberations and hurl fire 

Whither it pleases each, why smite they not 

Mortals of reckless and revolting crimes, 

That such may pant from a transpiercéd breast 

Forth flames of the red levin—unto men 

A drastic lesson?—why is rather he— 

O he self-conscious of no foul offense— 

Involved in flames, though innocent, and clasped 

Up-caught in skiey whirlwind and in fire? 


Some words and phrases used by the translator 
challenge our attention. In the passage quoted from 
Book 1 he turns vitida tellus by “pregnant earth”, 
which makes the figure too strong. Munro's “‘quick- 
encd” is better. To translate feneras res (1.179) by 
“tender progenies” keeps the figure, but the whole is 
too narrow and restricted. In 2.8, he turns edifa 
templa serena by “high serene plateaus’’, which is rather 
too material for the purely intellectual concept. In 
4.42, he renders effigias by “effigies”. It is better 
rendered by ‘forms’. Again, primordia are not “germs” 
but ‘seeds’. Our connotation of ‘germs’ does not 
coincide with the poet’s conception of primordia. 
Again, such an expression as ‘‘are shook” (113'), may 
be justified, but what is gained? So “hurly” (115) as 
an adjective is certainly unusual. In this class also 
are “to panic’ (68), as an equivalent of conterrere 
(2.623),"and “levin” (265), for ‘lightning’. 

Some expressions, while defensible by the example of 
Shakespeare or some other early authority, are of 
doubtful propriety to-day. In this class of expressions 
are the double comparatives, ‘‘more lighter’’ (208), 
“more oftener” (228). The phrase “at no o’erlong 


'This and similar references below are to pages of the book. 


remove” (117), leaves something to be desired. And 
the “bull-calf” (233) is quite impossible in dignified 
English verse. Could not the phrases “to bangings 
of their hands’ (67) and “to change any another 
nature soever” (111) be improved? 

Again, it is a question how much is gained by the use 
of foreign terms like erge (111), sans (111), aura (101), 
champatgn (225), in place of good and immediately 
recognized English words. 

The limitations of verse are rigid. Many words do 
not fit properly certain places in the iambic pentameter. 
The verse (31) ‘The homoéomeria of Anaxagoras’’, is 
an iambic hexameter. The verse (59) “And why?— 
unless those bodies of light should be’’, shows a dactyl 
where the use of ‘seeds’ in place of “bodies” would suit 
the meter and at the same time improve the transla- 
tion. Verses in iambic pentameter closing with an 
unaccented syllable are awkward. Verses such as 
“They start the conflagrations in the forests’’ (34), 
“As sweat or any moisture in our members” (279) are 
prose throughout. 

All in all, however, this effort to render in English 
verse the monumental work of one of the greatest 
sages of all time is highly successful. The translator 
has caught the real spirit of the author, as many of the 
finer passages will show, and, in a medium which lends 
a charm to the often prosaic matter in hand, he has 
given us a faithful equivalent of the original. And 
doubtless through this medium he has made attractive 
to many otherwise uninterested readers a great system 
of ancient thought which at present is all too in- 
adequately understood. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
COLLEGE. 


RoBERT B. ENGLISH. 


Index Verborum Quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in 
Octavia Praetexta Reperiuntur. A Guilielmo 
Abbott Oldfather, Arthuro Stanley Pease, Howardo 
Vernon Canter Confectus (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IV). 
Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois. In three 
parts. Pp. 272. Paper, $5.00. 

The collection of the material for this volume was 
begun in 1911 and in this task the editors were assisted 
by ten students of the University. In the beginning 
the plan had been to make a complete concordance 
to the Tragedies of Seneca. However, when the 
material was at last, in 1915, ready for the use of the 
editors, its mass was found to be so huge that the 
composition of a concordance would have been nearly, 
if not quite, equivalent to all the labors of Hercules. 
Twelve years may be an underestimate of the time that 
would have been required. In view of this, fact the 
design was changed and it was decided to publish an 
index instead of a concordance. 

In this decision the present writer is convinced that 
the editors were wise. In the first place, the world of 
scholarship greatly needs at the earliest possible moment 
such command as this over the works of all the impor- 
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tant, or even less important, classical authors. This 
fact was stated by a great scholar nearly fifty years 
ago. To delay even for a few years, except for abso- 
lutely necessary reasons, the giving to scholars of such 
help as this would be a shame. Moreover, an index 
is just as useful as a concordance. Possibly it is more 
useful, because the information is given in a smaller 
space. Even with the assistance of a concordance 
it is generally necessary to look up all the passages in 
the text. No matter how skilfully and accurately 
the quotations are made, some word or phrase that 
is essential for the individual scholar’s purpose may be 
omitted. Then, too, we always have to be on our guard 
against typographical and other errors. An appeal to 
the text is nearly always necessary. Finally, the dif- 
ference in expense is a matter for consideration. 

The present Index is based upon the second edition 
of Peiper and Richter (1902). It also contains the var- 
ious readings of other editors and of the MSS. The 
editors have made a careful study of practically all 
the extant literature bearing upon the Tragedies of 
Seneca. The briefest possible references to the books, 
articles, and authors consulted fill more than seven 
large pages. All important information derived from 
these sources is summarized in the various articles. 
The volume is, therefore, of almost inestimable value 
to anyone who is making a real study of Seneca, even 
though he does not need the Index for many of the 
purposes which a work of this kind may serve. 

In a volume so largely made up of figures, signs, and 
symbols, it would be strange indeed if errors of many 
sorts did not exist. However, a careful reading of a 
very considerable number of articles, selected at 
random from various parts of the book, with an equally 
careful verifying of the references, has failed to reveal 
any error. 

The volume is printed in clear, concise, and usable 
form. The saving of space, without the sacrifice of 
clearness and convenience, is remarkable. On_ this 
score future editors of similar works may well adopt 
the devices here illustrated. The articles are not 
simply convenient for use; they are also pleasing to the 
eye. The editors have made a most valuable contri- 
bution to our working libraries. All of us can own a 
copy of the volume, and we really must do so. 

WItiiaMs COLLEGE. M. N. WETMORE. 


T. Macci Plauti Rudens. The Latin Text, with a 
Translation, by Cleveland K. Chase. Clinton, 
New York: Hamilton College Studies and Publi- 
cations: New Series. Vol. I (1919). Pp. xiv + 
148. 

Hamilton College, a firm upholder of the classical 
curriculum, has, since 1913, successfully staged three 
Latin comedies. The Latin club, many of whose mem- 
bers also belong to The Charlatans, the College drama- 
tic organization, aims to produce a Latin play once 
every three years (Introduction, page xi), 


an interval short enough to ensure that there shall 
always be at least one class in college that has witnessed 
such a performance. 

An acting tradition is thus being established, which in 
time should greatly facilitate the production of these 
plays under the experienced direction of Professor 
Chase. 

The Rudens (The Rope), a comedy in five acts, by 
Plautus, was presented on the College campus Saturday 
afternoon, June 14, 1919. The incidental music used 
to accompany the cantica was an arrangement for flute 
and two clarionets from the music originally written by 
the late F. D. Allen for the famous Harvard perform- 
ance of the Phormio (1894). 

Students of Plautus may be interested in the stage- 

setting of the Rudens, which offers some peculiar diffi- 
culties. As enacted at Hamilton the scene was as 
follows (10): 
A road, leading from Cyrene and its harbor, on the 
right, to the sea-shore, on the left. In the near back- 
ground is a small area, raised slightly above the shore 
line, with a small temple of Venus facing it diagonally, 
on the right, and the farm cottage of Daemones, in a 
corresponding position, on the left. Between the two 
buildings, in the centre, there is a clear glimpse of the 
sky-line above the sea, extending half the width of the 
stage; the altar in front of the te:nple shows against the 
sky-line. At the left front, flanking the side of the cot- 
tage, is thick foliage, including bulrushes; the temple, 
on the other side, 1s correspondingly flanked by rocks. 
It is thus possible for persons at the opposite sides of the 
stage to be visible to the audience, and yet be out of 
sight of each other, and of the area proper. It is a 
clear morning after a hard storm, and Sceparnio comes 
out of the cottage, carrying a spade, ready to begin the 
work of the day. 

To signalize the occasion, Professor Chase has 
published a libretto containing the Latin text, his own 
spirited translation, a brief Preface and Introduction, 
together with the play-bill announcing the cast. The 
text used is that of Sonnenschein, with only a few 
changes in readings, punctuation, and the distribution 
of parts. Stage directions have been confined to the 
translation, and the marks indicating ictus have been 
omitted. In the performance of the play, as I have 
been informed, the student actors read the lines like 
prose, aiming at a naturalness and vivacity of expres- 
sion suitable for informal spoken Latin. 

The editor's translation is not intended to be useful 
as a crib, nor is it a perfunctory rendering to aid the eye 
and the ear of the spectator. It is an English acting- 
version of the Rudens, suitable for performance in our 
Preparatory Schools. There has been little attempt at 
material condensation, such pruning being left to the 
discretion of those who may undertake to stage the play. 

The Introduction contains some valuable practical 
hints to future performers of Latin plays. An attempt 
to attain accuracy of detail, such as was achieved in the 
Harvard performance of the Phormio, is judged by 
Professor Chase to be too difficult for most College 
organizations, without an intolerable burden on the 
combined faculty and a great loss of time and perhaps 
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interest in the final performance. According to the 
testimony of Professor Chase (xii), 

It takes a competent group of undergraduate actors 
little more time to prepare for the production of a play 
of Plautus than to stage a good performance of an 
English classic. In two months the lines can be learned 
by students in their spare time, and the play be put on 
with all the swing of any good comedy—always pro- 
vided the academic mind does not yearn excessively 
after niceties of quantity and accent. 

The book is attractively printed and bound in the 
college color, tlue. Four gentlemen by their generous 
gifts to Hamilton College made possible the publication 
of this volume. 


UNION COLLEGE, 


Schenectady, New York, GEORGE Dwicut KELLoce. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTION AT VASSAR 


COLLEGE 

Attention has been called in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 
especially in 6.81-82, 9.98-102, 10.2-8, 12.158-159, to 
classical collections that are to be found in various 
Colleges and Universities in the United States. It is 
possible now to add that Vassar College possesses a 
considerable collection, archaeological and ethnological, 
relating to Egypt, Greece, and Rome. In the Greek 
and the Roman fields the collection includes, besides 
many other things, plaster casts of Arretine moulds, 
vases, lamps (one fragment, chequered pattern, is from 
Gnossos, another, banded pattern, from Thera), 
bottles, marbles, minerals, two pieces of aes rude, coins 
(Greek, Roman, Carthaginian), lamp stands, a doll, 
toilet articles, hairpins, bodkins, spoons, a spatula, a 
lead weight for a steelyard, a sinker for a net, specimens 
of colored marbles, objects in bronze (a razor, fibulae, 
tweezers, a strigil, hand mirror, rings, keys, etc.), 
stamped titles, sepulchral urns, inscriptions, four speci- 
mens of Roman mosaic flooring, a replica of a gold mask 
(Mycenaean), a replica of a gold dagger (Mycenaean), 
and a replica of the Fibula Praenestina, one of the very 
earliest known Latin inscriptions, if not the earliest. 

For the foregoing information, and much more which 
there is not room to print, I am indebted to Professor 
Leverett Moore, Curator of the Collection. Cue, 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.73~-74, 81-82, I had 
something to say about Irrigation among the Greeks and 
the Romans. In the meantime, I have run upon a 
reference to irrigation in the Iliad. In 21.1-234, 
Achilles slays Trojan after Trojan, until the River 
Skamandros, finding his pleasant bed filled with dead 
men, so that he is unable to pour his stream into the 
great sea, interferes, and presses Achilles sorely. 
Verses 251-264 are translated as follows, by Messrs. 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers: 

And the son of Peleus rushed away a spear’s throw, 
with the swoop of a black eagle, the mighty hunter, 


strongest at once and swiftest of winged birds. Like 
him he sped, and on his breast the bronze rang terribly 
as he fled from beneath the onset, and behind him the 
River rushed on with a mighty roar. As when a field- 
waterer from a dark spring leadeth water along a bed 
through crops and garden grounds, a mattock in his 
hands, casting forth hindrances from the ditch, and as 
it floweth all pebbles are swept down, and swiftly gliding 
it murmureth down a sloping place, and outrunneth 
him that is its guide:—thus ever the river wave caught 
up Achilles for all his speed; for gods are mightier than 
men, 


|THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
Second Meeting 


The Second Meeting of The New York Classical 

Club for the current year will be held on Saturday, 
February 7, at Hunter College, Lexington Avenue and 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York City. 
» The meeting proper, beginning at 11.30 sharp, will 
be devoted to addresses on the topic, Patriotism and 
the Classics, by Professor Paul Shorey, of Chicago 
University, and Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 
University. 

At 12.30 will come the Luncheon. Those intending 
to be present at the latter are asked to notify Professor 
Jane Gray Carter, Hunter College, of such intention. 
Tickets for this luncheon alone, $1.00 each. 

W. E. Waters, President. 


BARLEY AGAIN 
An interesting reference to barley, to be added to 
those noted in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 12.121~123, 175, 
occurs in the Iliad 20.495-501 (I use the translation by 
Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers): 


For even as when one yoketh wide-browed bulls to tread 
white barley in a stablished threshing-floor, and quickly 
is it trodden out beneath the feet of the loud-lowing 
bulls, thus beneath great-hearted Achilles his whole- 
hooved horses trampled corpses and shields together; 
and with blood all the axle tree below was sprinkled and 
the rims that ran around the car, for blood-drops from 
the horses’ hooves splashed them, and blood-drops from 
the tires of the wheels. Cc. K, 


ALCMAEON, HYPERMESTRA, CAENEUS 


A pleasant book is one entitled Alemaeon, Hyper- 
mestra, Caeneus, by E. P. Warren (B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford. 110 pages). In his brief Prefatory Note, the 
author rightly says, ‘The legends in this book are 
treated freely, and the author has not attempted 
archaeological or topographical exactitude’. For 
example, in the Hypermestra story conversation is 
given between Hypermestra and the husband she 
spared, both before and after the murder of his brothers. 
Ravarinedion’s reason for sparing him is that “the spoke 
to me as if I were a child; he left me to myself and fell 
asleep; and I became as a child, and longed to lay my 
head beside his’. The other sisters, exulting in their 
deeds, burst into her chamber, to find Lynceus there, 
finally, but under the protection of a statue of Venus; 
indeed, the statue speaks, saying of Hypermestra, 
“She hath done well, She hath been nobly ay “We 
The tales were worth retelling, and they Lave been well 
retold. c. K. 
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LINE UP LATIN 
WITH LIFE 


Bring a visual message to the student of 


THE ROMANS AT HOME 
and 
CAESAR AT WAR AND PEACE 


with the 
Eastman Roman Life Slides 
and Lectures 


The use of this system of visual instruction 
has doubled the number of students in the State 
of Iowa. This is the testimony of men whoknow. 
Fifty lantern slides and one lecture on each of 
nine different phases of Roman life make this 
system of visual training. 


For further information address 


EASTMAN ROMAN LIFE CO. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN 


By Henry S. Lupotp 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 


BOOK I 
For the seventh grade. Illustrated. 
xiii + 107 pages. Price, fifty-six cents. 
BOOK II 
For the eighth grade. Illustrated. 
xi + 355 pages. Price, one dollar. 


This easy, clearly presented course in Latin 
aids pupils in their study of English and lays the 
foundation for success and interest in the study 
of high school Latin. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


THE LATIN GAMES 


Game of the Latin Noun may be played 
by all grades, including beginners. Price 
50 cents. 


Verb Game, a series of five games, each 
29c.; 1 and 2, on principal parts; 3 and 4, 
on verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 


Game of Latin Authors. Price $1.00. 


These games always please and profit; are highly recom- 


mended by teachers and pupils. Any or all sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Stamps accepted. 


THE LATIN GAME CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 


THE RELATION OF LATIN 
TO PRACTICAL LIFE 


A Manual for making an Exhibit to show in com- 
crete form the practical value of the study of Latin. 


Attention is called to the fact that this is a copyrighted 
book. It is not intended that the material] in it be printed, 
published, or advertised for circulation for profit either by 
way of rent or sale. 


Price $1.55 


Postage 12 cents 
Published by 
FRANCES E. SABIN 
405 North Henry Street Madison, Wis. 
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